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EDITORIAL QUARRELS. 


Dose fighting is brutal, cock fighting is crucl, and we cannot 
read of pitched battles between two human beings, either with 
fists or pistols, without heaving asigh for the weakness of our 
common nature. But what shall we say of the famous editorial 
battles which the readers of newspapers are so frequently compelled 
to witness? Though bloodless, they are severe, for some of 
these literary combatants manifest a more reckless spirit of revenge 
in their accusations, reproaches, and sareasms, than the most 
merciless pugilist that ever figured in the ring. Indeed, they 
might be favoured with a prescriptive right to expose the trade, 
and publish all the faults of their brother editors: in this they 
certainly ** go the whole hog.” Those who can feed on venom, and 
who have an appetite for rude personalities, need never want 
a feast; but immediately after the time when the “stamp 
returns” are made, they may calculate upon a choice dish served 
up in the first style. This is the ‘‘ full and change” of some of 
the gentlemen of the press, to counteract which, being but of re- 
cent establishment, another ‘‘ peace society” will, undoubtedly, 
be requisite. 

This fighting propensity is not like the ‘‘ kicking” and the ‘‘ up- 
and-down” system, confined to a certain part of Lancashire, but 
extends, I almost might say to every town where two or more 
papers are published, and is not less rife in enlightened America, 
than in our own country. I had begun to collect the names of 
the papers and the places of their publication, to which these re- 
marks apply, but finding they were so numerous I abandoned my 
intention of publishing them. Besides, my object is not to prefer 
invidious accusations, but to expose a crying evil. The contests, 
Thave observed, are not always the most severe between those who 
are directly opposed in politics, but generally betwixt those who are 
trenching upon each other's circulation. 

This short notice of the subject will doubtless bring to the recol- 
disgusting. Such language, and such attacks, would not 
be suffered in any well regulated company, and very few of the 
lowest grades in society would disgrace themselves by adopting 
the epithets which some editors uncefemoniously bandy at each 
other. I feel no pleasure in copying from the cases to which I 
allude, but I give the following, merely as specimens, to shew that 
my remarks are not uncalled for. It were easy to filla whole 
number with extracts of a similar character. 

A large paper which I have just received, printed in a 
county town, describes a contemporary as ‘‘ base and unprinci- 
pled,” as guilty of “‘ base tergiversation and venal hypocrisy,” 
“ unparalleled falsehood,” ‘‘ venality and dishonesty ;”—as having 
printed “positive falsehoods, and circulated foul untruths.”— 
“That apostate print,” says the editor, ‘‘hasneither the principles of 
potriotism, of ambition, or party, or honour, but is the slavish tool 
of atime-serving and weathercock policy. Without a particle of 
the fire of genius, without the manliness of integrity, it stoops 
and cringes, and steals after the man it wishes to stab; to those 


in its power it has the characteristic insolence of the bully ; and || 











intolerable ? 

















to those who hold the qualities of a poltroon in contempt and de- 
fiance, it betrays the quaking of the dastard.” 

This is about a medium specimen of the soft language and 
manly tone of our public instractors. The following is milder 
but exemplifies the practice of interfering with, and exposing, 
other people's business, and that by name, which no other class of 
tradesmen would dare to attempt :— 

** If it should be shown by the forthcoming official documents 
that the Mercury does enjoy a circulation of more than Three 
Hundred Papers a week, all we can say is, that, looking at the 
injustice that has been done to our meek and virtuous fellow- 
labourer, we will, by publishing the fact, do all in our power to 
restore him to that high and palmy state, from which he has un- 
happily fallen.” 

I grudge the room which I am occupying by these extracts, and, 
therefore, I will only refer to two other very short ones. 

The Editor of a certain Journal, speaking of a brother editor, 
makes the following nice distinction: He did not mean to call him 
a liar, although he freely admits that he is a butcher of the truth 
—an assassin of facts. 

** Ts he waiting,” says another writer, in reference to a contem- 
porary, ‘‘ for an excuse to call us to the field? We can furnish 
him with none whatever, further than to pronounce him, as we do 
most sincerely, and with a special regard to the meaning of our 
words,—a drunkard, a liar, a puppy, and a most redemptionless 
scoundrel.” 

With such language before us, I ask why should the public suffer 
an abandonment of all decorum in those who profess to guide 
the public mind in the path of intelligence and virtue? Why 
should we pay weekly to witness the sparring, and listen to the 
rancorous reproaches of rival editors ? Where is there any thing so 
Once in seven years, perhaps, we may meet with a 
paper war between two tea merchants; but in such cases they 


| consider themselves favoured if the public will accept their papers 


lection of many of my readers, articles which have been truly | asa gift ; but little would they think of being paid for such an 


article. Did the grocers, butchers, bakers, &c., adopt a similar 
course of slandering and defaming each other, something more 
formidable than a ‘‘ rural police” would be requisite to preserve the 
peace. The fish women, in fact, don’t expost each other half so 
much as some of the conductors of the broad sheet. 

There is, however, a still more serious view which I would 
take of this matter. Newspapers are read by a great proportion 
of the people of this country. The spirit of rage, retaliation, 
and revenge, is potent and prevalent enough already. Its unlovely 
features are too often prominent in society ; and though contrary 
to the express commands of Him, by whom we are called, it is 
indulged in to a lamentable extent. I will not stay to enquire 
whether the influence of the newspaper press has not operated 
extensively in producing this disposition, but I am persuaded 
that the personal altercations referred to, are not calculated to 
lessen its virulence. Who does not think and feel as it were in 
the current language of the paper which he is accustomed to 
read ?—and no man can constantly peruse these vituperative and op- 
probrious articles without imbibing a portion oftheir spirit. Atthe 
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public house, such writers are said to be men of metal ;—-their 
writings are read with avidity, and serve both to form the sti- 
mulus and the justification of the furious conduct of the quarrel- 
some inebriate. 

These papers also lie on our own tables, and are read by all the 
family, and we know how ready incautious youth is, unless other- 
wise instructed, to read with complacence, rancorous disputes, 
and call them “spirited articles.” ‘‘ My word, but the Journal 
does give it the Gazette this week” says one ofthelads. ‘‘ Aye,” 
replies another, ‘‘ but he will catch it in return the next paper.” 
** Mawling” and “ blacking” each other, instead of instructing and 
purifying society, is regarded by too many as a proof of superior 
talent. It is true there are no formal lessons on the science of 
blackguardism, because few would deign to attend to them, but 
there is the thing itself, wrapped up in a living character, ensnar- 
ing the heart by its specious pretences. If the government ‘‘re- 
turns” of the number of copies sold be useful to advertisers, would 
not a return as to the quality,—so as to guide the unwary in their 
choice of papers for their families, be also useful? If some edi- 
tors really can not or will not conduct their papers, without de- 


scending to offensive personalities, it becomes the duty of their | 
| consider what they are and who made them; reflect on the slight 


subscribers to speak to them faithfully, and if that should be fruit- 
less, at once to withdraw their support. A provincial newspaper, 
directing to a considerable extent the mind of the district in 
which it is published, is a powerful instrument for good or for 
evil, and in such places the mischief complained of is much in- 
creased by the supposed superiority of an editor; and indeed, 
many papers are conducted by men of talent, who, in private life, 
or in the presence of their opponent, would be ashamed to utter 
the language which they bandy about with all self complacency in 
their columns. 

The practice I shall be told by many, has been forced upon 
them, as an act of “self-defence,” a species of ‘‘just and 
necessary war,” into which they have been dragged most reluc- 
tantly. But sre there not as many aggressors as defendants? and 
as to self defence, unless it be dignified and charitable, it ceases to 
be legitimate, and is a poor substitute for those wseful and well 
written articles, which alone ought to claim for a paper the support 
of the public. But let only two London writers evince master- 
ship in conducting their quarrels, for the purpose of notoriety, and 
they are sure to have imitators in the country. Hence as no 
single experiment can be made, but by throwing out a kind of 
defiance or challenge, in reading the criminations and re-crimina- 
tions, it is difficult to determine who is and who is not the ag- 
gressor. If, however, no higher influence can be brought to induce 
editors to be more moderate in their language, and to evince a 
better spirit in their writings, the withdrawal of the fee is a power 
which the public will always have in their own hands. The law 
of libel, some will be ready to say, ought to be sufficient to 
defend personal character, but this is a kind of chastisement 
decidedly out of favour with public journalists. Besides which, 
it is not likely that a man will set steel traps and spring guns in 
the path wherein he himself is sometimes led to wander, and where 
he gathers food to Gratify the cravings of his own perverted ap- 
petite. 

In articles so popular as newspapers, it were strange if reforms 
were not frequently found necessary; and however offensively 
these remarks may be received by some, conscious that the press 
has a large influence in forming the character of the people, in 
pursuing a strict and impartial course of moral reform, I should 
have felt convinced of a dereliction of duty had I not made them. 





YOUTHFUL COMMENTS ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


I aM acquainted with an individual, who, in order to induce his 
children to read more attentively the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
to improve their literary attainments, requires each of his eldest 
three boys to present him ever Sunday at tea-time, with brief 
observations on several chapters. The following, entitled “ Re- 
marks on several passages in the 17th and 18th chapters of 





of the three. By making this public, others, it is hoped, may be 
induced to imitate so good an example. 

“* In the beginning of the first of these chapters, we have 4 
description of the transfiguration of Christ. Never have we read 
of an occurrence in the life of any man, equalling this in interes 
and splendour. It was well calculated to strengthen the faith of 
the disciples, and served to convince them that Jesus was not, a 
they had once imagined, a worldly prince, but the Messiah from 
Heaven—the well-beloved Son of the Almighty. The disciples, 
we read, in the 18th chapter, came clamouring to Jesus, request. 
ing him to decide who was the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven. 
He answered them by placing a child in the midst, and declaring 
that he who humbled himself like a child should be the greatest.— 
Humility is essential to the formation of Christian character. _Itis, 
indeed, a criterion by which we distinguish the worldly-minded 
man from the sincere follower of Jesus. It is that which, 
while it teaches us to know ourselves, and rather to uw 
dervalue than over-rate our own merits, adds a_ lustre to 
our virtues, causing them to appear more admirable to the 
world, and rendering them more acceptable in the sight of 
God. If men and women would but examine themselves, 


tenure by which they hold their frail existence ; acquaint them. 
selves with their entire dependance on the Almighty ; and were 
they to remember that all the excellencies which they pos- 
sess, are either natural gifts bestowed by God, or attained by 
His assistance, and that none of them are the result of their own 
independent exertions, how little reason would they find for boast. 
ing of their beauty, their wealth, their riches, or any other en. 
dowment. They would thenbe convinced that the deepest humility 
becomes helpless creatures like ourselves, and that a contrary 
course is little short of rebellion against God. Jesus advises, ‘if thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his faults 
between thee and him alone.” How opposed this injunction is to 
the common practice in the world, of inflicting immediate punish- 
ment on the offences, and also of blazing abroad, and not 
unfrequently exaggerating, the faults and infirmities of our fellow. 
creatures. If an offence is committed, how much better for the 
aggrieved party mildly to remonstrate, in private, than publicly to 
punish the injury. The latter course is calculated to excite fur- 
ther animosity and hatred, while the former would, perhaps, 
secure the future esteem and gratitude of the offender, satisfy our 
consciences that we had treated another, as we in a similar con- 
dition would have wished them to do unto us, and above all, that 
we had observed the injunctions, and imitated the example of 
Jesus. Peter is informed by Christ, that instead of forgiving his 
brother seven, he should forgive him seventy times sevet 
trespasses. How few can we find who pardon one injury, still 
fewer who are disposed to overlook seven, and I question, if any 
could be found, whose measure of forgiveness would not be 
thoroughly exhausted before the 490th was committed. Mea 
seem to forget how many of their own sins have escaped thal 
punishment which they justly merited; they extend not thai 
mercy to their fellow-creatures which has been granted to then, 
but are ever ready to revenge even the most trivial offences.” 





A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MRS. BADTONGUE AND 
SARAH THOUGHTFUL. 


Sarah had an old acquaintance of the name of Mrs. Badtongue, 
whom she had not seen for some time. Frequent invitations had 
been received, but owing to the old lady’s unhappy propensity for 
finding fault with every thing about her, Sarah was not fond of 
her company. Mrs. B. is one of that gloomy tribe who pro- 
nounce everything bad, only bad, and bad continually. In the 
hope, however, that time might have improved her, Sarah thought 
she would just call once more and ask how she was. It was rather 
a cold day, but having put on her cloak, she tripped away to the 
house, and tapped at the door. Mrs. B. appeared immediately, 
when the following dialogue took place :— 








Matthew,” I obtained permission to print, being drawn up by one 





Mrs. B. Dear me, is that you Mrs. Thoughtful ; do step in and 
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take a seat; I was afraid you would never call again. I have been 
sw bad since you were here, that I thought I should have died. 

Mrs. T. I am sorry to hear it; but having been so much en- 
gaged lately, I could scarcely get out. I am glad however, 
tosee you are improved, and I think if you would take more exer- 
cise, you would tter health. 

B. But the weather has been sv bad that one could scarcely 
get out any where. 
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ah from 

isciples T. To be sure the weather has been very cold and severe, but 
request. after all it is very seasonable. 

Heaven B. 1 might have taken more exercise if I had not been plagued 





witha bad servant. I have had most of the work to do myself; 
indeed I don’t know what women are good for now-a-days. If I 
coulddo my own turn, any way, I would not be plagued with one 
of them. 

T. L hear many complaints about servants ; but we should make 
every reasonable allowance. They are not so much in the fault as 
the system by which they are spoiled. Most of them are sent to 
the factory at a very early age, and are scarcely taught any thing 
belonging to house work, so that under this system they cannot be 
expected to make clever servants. Besides, instead of being kind 
and patiently training them to their work, most mistresses expect 
them to fall into itall at once, and before they have had time to learn 
the ways of the house, they are giving them notice to leave. 

B. But is it not astonishing that women-servants should be so 
bad to get, when one considers how bad the times are ?— 
one would imagine that they would jump at a good shop. 

T. Times are not equally bad with all; young women are 
much wanted for the factories; and so long as they are under 
no control, have their evenings and Sundays to themselves, 

nd can earn good wages, although they are learning nothing for 

er-life, they will not be fond of going to service. As to bad 
imes they have always been so ever since I was a little girl; and 
Thave often remarked that if we have ten months of good trade in 
he year, we never think of naming it, butif the other two months 
hould be slack, then there is an outcry of badtimes. But I must 
be going; and I am very glad to see you better. 

B. Nay nay; as you come so seldom you must stay and take a 
up oftea. The kettle is on the fire; it would have been boiling 
before now but we have got a load of rery bad coals. 

T. Iam obliged to you; I fear I shall be wanted at home ; 
owever, L don’t mind taking acup. We have our coals I believe 
rom the same place, and we don’t dislike them, but when I make 
upa fire which is very low, instead of putting on nothing but coals, 
I always put a few cobs at the front, and fill up with cinders, 
ud I find it burns much better, and uses up the cinders, which 
me persons are apt to waste. (The tea service was ordered, 
ad brought in, but the pots were very much confused. As Mrs. 
B. was proceeding to pour out the tea, she exclaimed )— 

B. Bless me! what @ bad light that candle gives, I can hardly 
¢ what I am doing. 

T. We have gas in our house, and we find it much superior to 
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B. So had we in Kent-street, but the taps were often fast, 
nd the pipes so bad, that we had a bad smell in the house con- 
‘antly, but since we came here, we have put on with candles. 

T. Where do you get your candles? 

B. At Harrison's; but if they send us bad ones again, we shall 
hange our shop. 

T. Well; you cannot expect the best candles at the lowest price. 
They sell them, I know, a halfpenny a pound cheaper than other 
iops, and that will account for their being inferior. 

(As Mrs, B. was serving the milk round forthe secund cup, she 

id--) 

B. I am sorry we have no cream, for the milk they bring us at 
present is so bad, that it really will not yield a drop of cream. 

T. It will do very well, ma'am; milk, at this time of the year, 

very scarce ; and cow keep is so dear, that you cannot expect 
* very good at twopence a quart. It you will have rea! new 
ik, you must pay a higher price. 

B. Now, do help yourself; we make no stranger of you, 
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and I hope you will make as free as if you were at home. The 
tea is not so good as I should have liked, though I put plenty 
in, but the water is bad. Our tap is frozen up and we are 
obliged to get water from the old run in Back-lane. 

T. Don't trouble yourself, I shall make free, I assure you; it is 
all very good, and I beg you will make no apology—this is a 
pretty tea-pot of yours. 

B. I bought it at the Exchange, last week. I had one, which 
I got at Kirkman’s sale, but it was a very bad one; but hearing that 
there was a very slack fair, I went down to the Exchange the 
last day, expecting to get a bargain, but I fear the man was too 
old for me. 

T. They know what they are dving, no doubt—you seem to 
have very fine bread, ma'am. 

B. Yes; it's my own baking—we got some last week from 
Sleddon’s, the baker, but it was so dreadful bad, that our people 
could not eat it. I do think they put alum in it. 

T. You are up to the tricks of trade, I perceive. 

Persons must look about them 
Just look there 
—its only five weeks since we had a new square in that window, 
and when I was cleaning it yesterday, they had put in such a bad 
pain of glass that it broke all to atoms—it was as thin as a wafer. 

T. Accidents will happen—but you must try always to look at the 
If you have one broken, remember you have 


B. Indeed it stands one upon. 
now-a-days, or they will be robbed on every hand. 


brightest side. 
eleven whole. 

B. Yes ; you are very right—but now, Mrs. Thoughtful, do 
lay too,—you eat nothing ;—we have plenty more for fetching. — 
T am glad you have called, for I have been very low spirited of 
late. I have formed no acquaintance in this neighbourhood, for I 
was told that many of the women were very bad characters, so I 
thought it was best to keep at a distance. 

T. Don’t trouble yourself, I shall need no inviting ; everything 
is very good, and I do assure you I have made a hearty tea; but 
as to neighbours, [ must say that I find mine much better than 
And I have often remarked, that generally speaking, 
the less reason we shall find 
You must excuse me, for I must 
It is 


I expected. 
the more we know of people, 
for suspecting or censuring them. 
be going; our people will wonder what has become of me. 
raining very hard ; and I think the frost is going away. 

B. Yes, but you have a cloak ; I will lend you an umbrella,— 
it is but a bad one; the knob is broken off, but it will be better 
than none. When will you call again? 

T. Well, ma'am, I cannot promise ; but when the weather gets 
more favourable, I will step over. 

B. Thank you---it is very bad at present—good night. 





THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


In order to cure a disease you must ascertain the cause; the 
removal of which, is essential to the recovery of good health. 
The philanthropist, taking a broad view of the miseries and moral 
deformity of this country, cannot help observing that the chief 
cause is the use of intoxicating liquors. With premature deaths 
happening daily before our eyes, arising from the use of this poison, 
we seew still but half impressed with the extent and enormity of the 
evil. Every paper we read, every conversation we hold, every 
survey we take, is calculated to remind us of the havoc produced 
by this terrific foe; drunkenness might seem indigenous to this 
country, and yet we know that it is not a natural, but an acquired 
habit. Thousands die through taking intoxicating liquors, who 
even sustained the reputation of being sober persons. They gra- 
dually impair, and at last destroy the functions of life, with using a 
constant stimulus in a course of moderate drinking. To see those 
who should be rational beings staggering down the streets; to hear 
the blasphemy and filthy conversation of the ale house ; to behold 
the magistrates daily examining, convicting, and fining for drunk- 
enness; to witness the criminal courts battling at an enormous 
expense with this master sin; to watch its mighty ravages upon 
the health of an industrious people, and its paralyzing influence 
upon the cause of godliness; and to trace its dreadful effects to 








the grave, and beyond the grave, are sufficient, one would suppose, 
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to drive away the doubts of the prejudiced; to stir up the souls 
of the wavering and the timid ; and to unite in battle array, every 
grade of the community to extirpate from our country this 
greatest curse. 

Sometimes I am almost ready to despond; but when I remember 
what has been accomplished in so short a time, I regain my con- 
fidence, although almost every friend that calls, brings some 
melancholy tale of the effects of drinking. ‘‘ You have heard of 
the death of Thomas Brown,” said Mr. B., whostepped in the other 
evening. ‘‘ No, surely it cannot be our neighbour Thomas!” 
“* T have just returned from the inquest,” he replied—‘‘he had 
been missing for several days, and was found this morning, drowned 
in a deep pond; drink was the cause; he has left a wife and six 
young children.” I was much affected by this statement, for Tho- 
mas was a person whom I respected, and who, when sober, was a 
very decent man. ‘‘ Thomas Green is also gone ; he died on Mon- 
day week ; although but thirty-two years of age, such was the state 
of his nervous system, that unless he could get some brandy, he 
would shiver like an aspen leaf.” ‘‘I have noticed,” said a friend 
who was present, “‘ the cases at the town-hall for the last quarter, 
and I am confident that full three out of every four arise from drink- 
ing. I was present yesterday ; it was the time for transferring licenses ; 
and it is astonishing the number of changes which keep taking 
place ; the whole traffic is on a move, and I hope it will soon sink 
altogether. Most of the alarming deaths which so frequently occur, 
are those of old soakers ; depend upon it the landlord's trade is 
bad just new. The magistrates, much to their credit, refused the 
application of Mrs. Bold, remembering well the manner in which 
she conducted her last house.” ‘‘We have just passed poor 
White's,” added my friend, ‘‘they are selling his furniture at the 
door. He was avery worthy man, and at the beginning of his days 
was steady and saved money, but he has now finished himself 
through drinking. His wife, poor woman, has struggled hard ; 
it was but last week she sold the carpet off the floor to procure 
meat for the family.” Several other cases were related—one of 
a woman who had received above £80, and spent it all in carous- 
ing with loose company—and another of a man who through 
drunkenness, had fired a werk-shop. Surely, thought I, we are 
almost enveloped in the flames of this demon incendiary alcohol ; 
our brothers, and friends, and neighbours, are being destroyed 
daily, and yet we make no effort to save them proportioned to the 
magnitude of the evil. Just after this interview, taking up the 
Yorkshireman newspaper, the following two deaths met my eye in 
one column. 

First, the death of a man in the vigour of life, aged thirty-two, 
who was taken out of the river Aire, a spectacle too appalling to be 
described. For several days previous to this lamentable event, he 
had given himself entirely up to his ungovernable propensity for 
drink, and had spent nearly the whole of that day in bed. In the 
evening, however, about nine o'clock, hé started from his bed, 
and, notwithstanding the severity of the frost and snow, and the 
roughness of the road, he rushed out of doors without any clothing 
bat his shirt and nightcap, and ran over hedge and ditch with 
a speed not to be equalled, until he arrived at the river which 
terminated his course. His wife had pursued him, but being 
unable to arrest his flight, or keep within sight of him, she 
alarmed the neighbours, who, having procured lights, traced his 
footsteps in the snow to the bridge, from which he appears to 
have thrown himself into the water !—The next is the case of a 
married woman, aged fifty-two. She had received the pension 
of her husband (who is in gaol for debt) about a week before, 
. and had never been sober up to the time she expired. A 
post mortem examination of the body was taken; the stomach 
was dreadfully inflamed. Verdict of —Died by excessive drinking. 
« Next evening a gentleman of the society of friends, canvassing 
fer a Lancashire map, stepped in. Scarcely had I uttered half a 
dozen words in favour of tee-totalism, hefore he stopped me short, 
and fixizg his hand upon his heart, said, ‘‘O! if you get Christ 
here, you have the all-sufficient remedy, without tee-totalism.” So 
pertinacious did he appear in his notions, that it was almost in vain 





for me to attempt to present a rational view of the Subject ; and 
to state to him, that however sound and sincere a man might be 
in religion, if through ignorance, or appetite, or in deference to 

stom and fashion, he took intoxicating liquors, no divine influ. 
ence, no means of grace would prevent its physical effects upov 
his system, and that religion was a guarantee for sobriety just so 
far as it induced persons to abstain from that which produces 





inebriety, and no further. 

Next night, a highly respectable member of the Wesleyan So. 
ciety, called to tell me of the success of their association. The 
Friday night preceding, a well attended meeting had been 
held to establish ‘‘ The Preston Wesleyan Branch Tempe. 
rance Society,” which promises to do much good. Nearly 150 
members had signed, and instances of good being done were be. 
coming already apparent.” Some hundreds have since been added 
to this association. These congregational branches are likely 
to strengthen and extend the cause, and I should rejoice in their 
establishment in connection with every place of worship. 


A new paper is'published in Belfast, on the tee-total principle, 
called ‘*‘ The Ulster Missionary; or, Temperance and Sabbath. 
school Journal,” the first number of which I have just received, 
and this, together with information from our friend Mr. White, of 
Dublin, proves that the temperance reformation is progressing in 
Ireland. 

In a letter recently received from Mr. Mason, agent for the 
Scottish temperance society, it is stated that the society in Edin. 
burgh has increased from four hundred to four thousand, in the 
short space of seven months ; that he had formed thirteen auxiliary 
societies, with more than one hundred members each; and that 
he had delivered eighteen lectures in Glasgow, by which five hun 
dred members were added. 


YOU NEED NOT BE DECEIVED ABOVE ONCE. 


**T cannot be deceived above once,” said a benevolent person, 
who was importuned to give something to a poor family. with 
which he was unacquainted. A woman called, representing the cae 
as one of a most urgent character.—‘‘ The husband” said she, 
** who is a labouring man, has been ont of work five weeks; the 
wife is now confined in childbed ; they have four small childres, 
and not a morsel of meat in the house. I am come out to beg for 
them; and I have gotten twopence and a bit of suet.” The gev- 
tleman to whom she applied asked her several questions ; his ows 
thoughts suggested that possibly it was a case of imposition, bu 
replied his better nature, ‘‘ you need not be deceived above once; 
give relief; enter the case in your book, and visit them the fir 
opportunity.” He complied, and gave orders to his man to take 
some potatoes and milk for the family, and soup for the mother; 
but the woman, perceiving that this would lead to detectic», 
made an excuse that she would go and fetch a bag to carry th 
potatoes in,—but she never returned ; and upon visiting the place, 
which he did the next Sunday, he ascertained that there was » 
such family. Thus he was deceived ‘‘ once ;” but he is tw 
judicious and benevolent to allow this circumstance to operat 
to the prejudice of those who are really deserving. 


BOB AND THE CHURCH YARD. 


‘* Poor Boblies buried there,” said Sam, with a sigh, as he pointed, 
not with his finger, but with a bend of his head, and a turn of bi 
eye, towards the grave of his former boon companion, adding, ® 
he quickened his pace through the church yard, ‘* Suppose, 10", 
Bill, our old shopmate were to pop out and say, ‘* how are 0% 
lads?’ what should we do ?” 

“« Do,” answered Bill, ‘‘ why, just tell him that we are J 
alive; and ask him to go with asto the Rising Sun, to ta 
a jovial pot.” 

As these words were uttered, the church clock struck twel') 
and either imagination or some sudden change in the comming) 
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gloom and star gleams of the night, or both, had that influence 
first on Sam, and then on Bill, which led them to concur in 
opinion, that poor Bob was actually approaching them ; and under 
this impression even the more courageous of the two began most 
fearfully to quail. ‘Oh! it is Bob, it is Bob,” screamed out 
Sam, and just contrived to save himself from falling, by firmly 
grasping the iron railing of the yard. On recovering from his 
fright, he called upon his companion, but instead of answer or 
aid from him, a deep and rather hollow voice inquired who he 
was, and what wasthe matter. In extreme perturbation, Sam in- 
terrogated the stranger in the words ‘‘ Oh Bob, Bob, is it really 
you ?” to which the stranger, with a laugh, replied, ‘* Why, you 
must be drunk or dreaming, or you would never ask such a ques- 
tion,—for if you ever knew the person of whom you speak, you 
would be aware that he has long been in yonder grave, and 
that I am wholely unlike him in voice and person.” He then 
went up to Sam, and ascertained who he was, telling him that if 
he had been on a frolic in the church yard with Bill Brown, some 
deception must have been practised, for he met Bill running off 
as fast as bis legs would carry him. 

** Thank you heartily,” said Sam, ‘‘ I now find out my mistake, 
and will go with you, Doctor, if you please, as far as we have to 
keep the same road.” 
and they proceeded towards their homes together. 

**Tt would have been far better,” observed the Doctor, “ if 
you had been at home with your wife and family, than first at the 
public house, and then getting frightened to death in the church 
yard, with the idea of seeing a man who has been so long dead.” 


To this the Doctor, of course, assented, 


** But you know, Sir,” rejoined Sam, who was now quite so- 
bered by his late terrors, ‘‘ a man must have some comfort after 
the hard toils of the day.” 

** Strange comfort, indeed, to go and sit four or five hours, not 
only talking the most absurd nonsense, and doing the most 
childish and ridiculous things, from which not a single idea worthy 
of a man can be gained, but actually labouring to expel every 
thing good, that may previously have obtained a place in the 
mind. Will you venture to tell me that low, vulgar, and obscene 
talk, silly wagers, idiots’ gambols, and madmen’s freaks, are en- 
joyments proper for a man who has a rational mind, is a husband 
and a father, and owns that there is a God and another world?” 

** Why, Doctor, you are turned preacher,” said Sam, with a 
hesitating sort of laugh. 

“No; but answer my question, for I would be either preacher, 
or doctor, or both, to do persons in your condition good.” 


at times ashamed to look back upon the thing.” 


“Then you see it is clear that if you employed the same time, 
and expended the same money, on that which would give you as | 


much pleasure at the period, and yielded you comfort afterwards 


to reflect upon, you would be a great gainer in the article of en- | 
In other words you would be happier far on the | 


joyment. 
whole than you now are: and consequepily what you call enjoy- 
ing yourself is actually throwing enjoyment away. It is taking 
the smaller pleasure in exchange for the greater,—a thing which 
one would suppose that none but a lunatic or an idiot would do.” 


“* Why, it is true, we do many mad things either in our revels, 
or on account of them. I remember poor Bob, who is dead and 
gone, once going home and giving his wife a pair of black eyes, 
because we had plagued him with saying he was under petticoat 
government ;—and as he struck her, he swore he would let us 
chaps know that he was not under petticoat government.— And I 
recollect another of our cronies’ going one day to the baker's, 
and fetching away his family's dinner, which we despatched, and 
left the woman and children dinnerless, to shew us his authority, 
and prove to us that he had a dish at the bake-house.” 


“Yes, your friend Bob told me in his last illness, not only 


about his brutal conduct to his affectionate wife, and how at last | 








he broke her heart, but that in a former sickness a number of re- 
ligious neighbours had come to visit him and pray by him, and 
had given him and his family pecuniary assistance, believing that he 
received and concurred in all the doctrines of religion which they 
laid down, while he had never thought any thing about the matter. 
But what can be expected from a man on his death bed, whose 
body and brain have for years been steeped in spirits or fermented 
liquors ?—his very nature is changed—he can scarcely be said to 
be a human being.” 

** That is really too true, although [have often been very angry 
when Mary has said I was no man but a brute ;——and now I think 
of it, perhaps poor Bob's wife was not so much to -blame as I 
thought her, when she told me that she was glad Bob was laid up 
in bed, and she heartily wished he would remain there all the 
year round, for she would then get by his sick pay, and the gifts 
of those who visited him, twice as much to keep the family with, 
as when he was well, and dividing his time between the work- 
shop and the alehouse ; and she said that during the ten weeks 
that he had been ill, at that time she had got more clothes for 
herself and family, than she should have got in a year out of his 
earnings. 

“*T grant that this was an unnatural saying of a wife respecting 
her husband ; but it is quite evident that this sad state of her 
feelings was produced by his inhuman conduct. He had beaten 
her more than once on account of the silly remarks of his com- 
panions. He had kept her and the children in want and rags, 
while he might have furnished means to render them extremely 
comfortable. In her confinements of two of the children, she 
had been sustained entirely by the lying-in charity, and the aid of 
ladies who visited her ; and when she was receiving weekly more 
than double the amount, with Bob in bed, that she got from him 
in health, and knew also that he could not go off and spend it, how 
could she help being glad, and saying so? You see evil begets evil, 
crime, crime, and misery, misery.” 

** Tbelieve that is true, Doctor; but can you tell me now—you 
let me make so free with you—whether, if Bob had died in that 
first illness, there would have been a long account in the Magazine 
about his penitence and faith ; for I have heard him say so, and 
make fine game of those who had nearly prepared the statement 
for publication.” 

** Although I do think that Bob's last illness of ten months’ 
duration, wrought a total change in his views and feelings, yet, I 
am sorry to say, that what you have heard was not false. That 


was a temporary but severe sickness. Generally he hardly knew 


|| what was said to him, and his reply to almost all the questions of 
** Well, then, I will confess that I often think afterwards that 


we have been too bad and ridiculous over our cups; and I am | 


those who came to talk with him on religion and futurity was, 


‘yes,’ ‘yes.’ So this was written down as a wonderful change 


worthy to be made public. Then when he came round again, he 
made the character which was to have been given of him, the 
subject of merriment ;—and, perhaps, so would many others, of 
whom Similar accounts have been given after their death, if they 
had recovered instead of died. I prefer that men should be good 
while they are in health, rather than that they should only talk 
about it when they suppose themselves near death. Whatever 
benefit a death-bed repcntance may confer on the individual, it is 
certain that it benefits no body else. But we are created to be 
good and do good through life, and be a blessing to ourselves 


and to others. Is it not so, Sam ?” 


** Yes, I think it must be so, Doctor,—but to come upto that 
point I begin to see that I must change my plan, for at present I 
am doing more harm than good. I should like to talk again with 
you on this matter,—for if there is more pleasure in another 
way than in my present one, I should like to get into it and be 
happier.” 

**T shall most gladly shew that way to you, and help you into 


it ; but here's your house. Good night, Sam. Think of Bob, 


| and being more happy.” 


‘* Good night, Doctor, I will.” 
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VARIETIES. 


A Poor Boy.—aAs an instance of the severe sufferings which 
the houseless and wandering poor are exposed to, may be men- 
tioned the case of a poor boy in London, who was found by the 
police officers, sleeping in the open air, in a state of destitution. 
The poor little urchin was found in a cart rolled up like a hedge- 
hog, and stiff with the frost. On going to take him to the station- 
house, the constable discovered two white mice, nearly dead with 
the cold, crawling over his person and trying to find a hole to 
creep into. The prisoner said he was quite destitute; and was 
ordered to be sent to the overseers of the parish in which he was 
found. 


A Va vorovus Lorp.—A noble lord, not very courageous, was 
once so far éngaged in an affair of honour, as to be drawn to 
Hyde Park to fight a duel; but just as he came to the porter’s 
lodge, an empty hearse came by, on which his lordship’s anta- 
gonist, who was a droll officer, well known, called out to the 
driver, ‘‘stop here, my good fellow, a few minutes, and I'll send 
you a fare.” This operated so strongly on his lordship’s nerves 
that he begged the officer’s pardon, and returned home with a 
whole skin. 


A Nosreman Ur.—‘‘Is your master up,” asked an early 
visitor of the Marquis of Blandford’s valet. ‘‘ Yes sir,” rejoined 
the valet with great innocence, ‘* the butler and I carried him up, 
about three o'clock.” 


An Onstinare May.—An obstinate man does not hold opi- 
nions, but they hold him; for when he is once possessed with an 
error, it is like a devil, only cast out with great difficulty. What- 
soever he lays hold on, like a drowning man, he never loses, 
though it do but help to sink him the sooner. His ignorance is 
abrupt and inaccessible, impregnable both by art and nature, and 
will hold out to the last, though it has nothing but rubbish to de- 
fend. It is as dark as pitch, and sticks as fast to any thing it lays 
hold on. His scull is so thick, that it is proof against any reason, 
and never cracks but on the wrong side, just opposite to that 
against which the impression is made, which surgeons say does 
happen very frequently. The slighter and more inconsistent his 
opinions are, the faster he holds them, otherwise they would fall 
asunder of themselves : for opinions that are false ought to be 
held with more strictness and assurance than those that are true, 
otherwise they will be apt to betray their owners before they are 
aware. He delights most of all to differ in things indifferent, no 
matter how frivolous they are, they are weighty enough in pro- 
portion to his weak judgment; and he will rather suffer self- 
martyrdom than part with the least scruple of his freehold; for 
it is impossible to dye his dark ignorance into any lighter colour. 
He is resolved to understand no man’s reason but his own, because 
he finds no man can understand his but himself. His wits are 
like a sack, which the French proverb says is tied faster before it 
is full than when it is; and his opinions are like plants that grow 
upon rocks, that stick fast though they have no rooting. His un- 
derstanding is hardened like Pharoah’s heart, and is proof against 
all sorts of judgments whatsoever.— Butler. 


Or Civitizep AnD Barsarous Natrions.—An ancient writer, 
who lived when the Romans were the most polite and knowing, 
clearly gives preference tothose they called barbarians, in point of 
manners. He is speaking of the Scythians; and, after describing 
their way of life, observes, that *‘justice was cultivated and preserv- 
ed among them, not by laws, but by the spirit and temper of the 
people ; that they held no crime more atrocious than theft; that 
they had not the same passion for gold and silver with other 
nations; and that a moderation, conientedness, and sobriety of 
manners, laid them under no temptation of invading what was 
not their own. And I wish,” says the historian, ‘‘ that the rest 
of the world possessed the same spirit of moderation, the same jus- 
tice in abstaining from what belongs to others; arms would not 
then commit the ravages they do, nor mankind perish more by 
the sword than from the natural lot of mortality. And it may 
seem altogether wonderful, that nature grants to savages, what the 


Greeks cannot attain with all their refinement and parade of || 


philosophy ; and that civilized and polished manners are exceeded 
by those of uncultivated barbarism. So much more advantageous 
to the one is an ignorance of what is wrong, than to the other a 
knowledge of what is right.” ‘‘I am convinced,” says he, 
**from my own experience, that human nature is every where the 
same, allowances being made fur unavoidable prejudices, instilled 
in infaney by ignorance and superstition. And nothing has con- 
tributed more to render the world barbarous, than meu's having 
been taught from their cradles, that every nation almost but their 
own are barbarians : they first imagine the people of distant na- 
tions to be monsters of cruelty and barbarity, and then prepare to 
invade and extirpate them; exercising greater cruelties, than 
ever such nations were charged with. This was exactly the case 
with the Spaniards and the natives of America.—Sylva, 


Nursances.—In an action tried in the Common Pleas, the 
Chief Justice stated that every one had, by common law, a right 
to wholesome air ; and consequently that persons carrying on such 
business as chandlers, were liable to be proceeded against for 
nuisance. 


Buryinc Piaces.—** Agreeably to the Old Roman Law of 
Twelve Tables, the places of inhumation of the ancients, were 
universally excluded from the precincts of their cities. In England, 
church yards for burials are not of earlier date than the year 750, 
and the moderns would have done well, if they had followed the 
custom of the ancients in burying, not within the city, but without 
its walls. The tombs of the Saints, in all probability, led to the 
erection of places of worship, for at these the people frequently 
went to worship; and the continuance of this connexion, is a 
strong proof that superstition has still a strong hold in this land 
of boasted liberty.” 


Opinions CoNCERNING Beaury.—What different ideas are 
formed in different nations, concerning the beauty of the human 
shape and countenance! A fair complexion is a shocking defor- 
mity on the coast of Guinea; thick lips and a flat nose are a beau- 
ty. In some nations, long ears, that hang down upon the shoulders, 
are the objects of universal admiration. In China, if a lady's foot 
is so large as to be fit to walk upon, she is regarded as a monster 
of ugliness. Some of the savage nations in North America tie 
four boards round the heads of their children, and thus squeeze 
them, while the bones are tender and grisley, into a form that is 
almost perfectly square. Europeans are astonished at the absurd 
barbarity of this practice, to which some missionaries have imput- 
ed the singular stupidity of those nations among whom it prevails. 
But when they condemn those savages, they do not reflect that the 
ladies in England had, till within these very few years, been en- 
deavouring, for near a century past, to squeeze the beautiful 
| roundness of their natural shape into a square form of the same 
kind. —Smith. 


Revicron.—When temporal advantages are annexed to any re- 
ligious profession, they will be sure to call in all those who have no 
religion at all: knaves will embrace it for the sake of interest, 
fools will follow it for the sake of fashion; and when once it is 
in such hands, omnipotence itself can never preserve its purity. — 
Jenyn’s Works. 


Tue Virtues Practisep By THE HeatHens.—There is not 
| a virtue which the Heathens have not shown to be practicable. Do 
not pretend that it is impossible for a Christian to forgive in- 
juries, when you know, that Phocion, going to suffer death 
| unjustly, charged it upon his son, with his last breath, that he 
should show no resentment against his father’s persecutors. Do 
not excuse yourself in giving up the truth, through fear of offend- 
ing those on whom you depend, when you know that Attilius 
Regulus gave himself up to tortures and death, rather than falsify 
his word evento hisenemies. Donot excuse yourself from a little 
expense, trouble, or hazard of ill-will, for the general good, when 
you know, that a Leonidas, a Calpurnius Flamma, the Decii, and 
hundreds more, voluntarily devoted themselves to destruction, to 
save their country. If you pretend to be a christian, that is to 
profess the most pure and most sublime principles in the world, 
do net infamously fall short of the perfection of unenlightened 
Heathens.—Burgh’s Dignity of Human Nature. 


A Present.—A shopkeeper in New York, stuck upon his door 
the following laconic advertisement :—‘t A boy wanted.” On 
going to his shop the next morning, he beheld a smiling little 
urchin in a basket, with the following pithy lable:—‘** Here 
he is.” 


Tue Surrertncs or Suaves.—Mr. Thompson the able lec- 
turer, in a recent address on the dreadful sufferings of the 
| apprenticed negroes, ‘said that their complaints were useless ; the 
| cupidity of the magistracy, who, living on the most intimate terms 
| of friendship with the planters, feasting at their tables, attending 
| their balls and festivities, and marrying their daughters, cannot be 
supposed to dispense even-handed justice to the poor negro, but 
to connive at the cruelties of the planters, and inflict severe 
punishments on the slave for the most trivial offences. One 
instance he named, in which a negress had been insolent to her 
mistress, and was ordered by the magistrate to work in the penal 
gang, where she was inhumanly flogged to death by the overlooker. 
An inquest was held over her body, and although the blood was 
oozing through her clothes, and the overlooker (a convicted felon) 
admitted in his examination, that he had flogged her with a cart- 
whip four times during one day, and that but one day had 
transpired between this severe flagellation and that on which she 
died—and although the doctor stated her death to have been 
caused by the severe usage she had been subjected to—yet, in 
the face of all this evidence, did the jury bring in a verdict that 
she “ died by the visitation of God,” 
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Lecistative Wispom.—Far above all heroes, and far above 
all politicians, as we usually find them, would be that benefactor 
to his species, whose wisdom should have taught him to set a right 
value upon the life of man, whose eloquence in legislative assem- 
blies should cause “‘mercy and truth to meet each other,” and 
under whose auspices should arise an order of things more worthy 
of a man as a moral, and more adapted to him asa social being, 
than the golden age pourtrayed by poets, or the millennium panted 
for by enthusiasts. —Parr’s Characters of For. 


NeVER say rou Cannot —There never was an instance of 
aman ofa sinking disposition, having accomplished great things. 
Drones, or stupid beings, who will not, or possibly cannot, exert 
themselves, may be borne with; but a person who is for ever 
tinkering about something, and will be constantly delving at that 
and the other, with desperate industry, and yet flinches when he 
arrives at some difficulty he cannot see through, will never suc- 
ceed in any great enterprize ; give us the man who, having made 
up his mind to arrive at a given point, dauntlessly pushes onward 
through every obstacle. Resolution is the talisman that forces 
the floodgate of wealth, and unreveals the mystery of doing good 
or getting rich. 


Scuoots.—“ The humming bird is the smallest bird, father.” 
“Who told you that, Jem?” ‘“ O they sing it at our school.” 
Similar remarks are often made by this boy. These, to me, are 
proofs of the superiority of the system of those schools where 
variety, exercise, singing, interrogatories, and conversational in- 
struction form a part of the system. Most of the old schools are 
dull and monotonous ; they have a routine of instruction but no life, 
variety, or animation, suited to the ages and dispositions of children. 


GamBLERs.—A man who had gone over a great part of the 
world, returned at length home from his travels. His friends came 
and requested him to relate what he had seen. Listen, said he,— 
eleven hundred miles beyond the county of the Hurons, there are 
men whom I thought very strange, they frequently sit at the ta- 
ble until late in the night ; there is no cloth laid, they do not wet 
their mouths ; lightnings might flash around them; two armies 
might-be engaged in battle ; even the sky might threaten to crush 
them in its fall, they would remain unmoved on their seats, for 
they are deaf and dumb. Yet now and then there escapes from 
their lips a half-broken, unconnected, and unmeaning sound ; and 
they horribly roll their eyes at the same time. I often stood look- 
ing at them with astonishment, for when such sittings take place, 
people frequently go to witness them. Believe me, brethren, I 
never shall forget the horrible contortions which I there saw. 
Despair, fury, malicious joy, and anguish, were by turns visible 
in their countenances, Their rage, I assure you, appeared to 
me that of the furies— their gravity that of the judges of hell—and 
their anguish that of malefactors. But what was their object ? 
asked his friends. They attend perhaps to the welfare of the 
community ? Ohno! They are seeking the philosopher's stone ? 
You are mistaken. They wish to discover the quadrature of the 
cirele? No. They do penance for old sins? Nothing of all this. 
Then they are mad: if they neither hear, nor speak, nor feel, 
nor see, what can they be doing? They are GamBLInG !—From 
the German of Lichtwehr. 


Ay Asstract Descrirrion or A Bati.—As very few com- 
mon people are permitted to see a ball, and as many may wonder 
how such things are conducted, the following description of Miss 
Landon’s may serve to inform them :—*‘ Though balls are very 
important events in a young lady's career there is exceeding little 
to be said about them :—they are pleasures all on the same pat- 
tern—the history of one is the history of all. You dress witha 
square glass before you, and a long glass behind you; your hair 
trusts to its own brown or black attractions, either curled or 
braided, or you put on a wreath or a bunch of flowers, or a pearl 

u; your dress is gauze, crape, lace, or muslin, either white, 
pink, blue, or yellow: you shower, like April, an odorous rain 
on your handkerchief; you put on your shawl, and step into 
the carriage ; you stop in some street or square; your footman 
raps as long as he can; you are sometime in going up stairs; 
you hear your name, or something like it, leading the way be- 
fore you. As many drawing rooms are thrown open as the house 
will allow: they are lighted with lamps or wax-lights: there is a 
certain quantity of china, and a certain number of exotics ;falso a 
gay-looking crowd, from which the hostess emerges, and declares 
she is very glad to see you. You pass on; you sit a little while 
on a sofa; a tall or a short man asks you to dance—to this you 
reply that you will be very happy; you take his arm and walk to 
the quadrille or waltz: a succession of partners. Then comes 
supper : -you have a small slice of fowl, and then aslice of ham, 
Perhaps some jelly or a few grapes—a glass of white wine, or 
Ponch a la romaine. Some cavalier hands you down stairs; you 
re-cloak and re-enter the carriage, with the comfortable reflection, 
that as you have been seen at Mrs. So.and-so’s ball, Mrs. Such-a- 
one may ask you to her's.” 
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Irreso.utron.—In matters of great concern, and which must 
be done, there is no surer argument of a weak mind than irreso- 
lution; to be undetermined where the case is so plain, and the 
necessity so urgent. To be always intending to live a new life, 
but never to find time to set about it; this is as if a man should 
put off eating, and drinking, and sleeping, from one day and night 
to another, till he is starved and destroyed.— Tillotson. 





Ancer tx Disputes.—A clown once took a fancy to hear the 
Latin disputes of the doctors ata University. He was asked what 
pleasure he could take in viewing such combatants, when he could 
never know so much as which of the parties had the better. *‘ To 
that matter,” replied the clown, * I a’n’t such a fool neither, but 
I can see who is the first that puts t’other into a passion.” Nature 
herself dictated this lesson to the clown—‘‘ That he who had the 
better of the argument would be easy and good-humoured—but he 
who was unable to support his cause by reason, would naturally lose 
his temper, and grow violent.” —Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. 


Tue Ricu anp tHe Poor. —There is not such a mighty differ- 
ence as some men imagine, between the poor and the rich—in 
pomp, show, and opinion, there is a great deal, but little as to the 
pleasures and satisfactions of life: they enjoy the same earth, and 
air, and heavens ; hunger and thirst makes the poor man's meat 
and drink as pleasant and relishing as all the varieties which cover 
a rich man’s table : and the labour of a poor man is more health- 
ful, and many times more pleasant too, than the ease and softness 
of the rich.— Dr. Sherlock. 


Srrire.—The Hottentots, even, run to the suppression of 
strife, when it has invaded a family, the same as we do to extinguish 
a fire ; and allow themselves no repose till every matter in dispute 
is adjusted. —Mavor. 

Dear Law.—Mr. Chambers was declared bankrupt in 1825; 
twelve years have since elapsed, and it remains undecided whether 
he was a bankrupt or not; meanwhile £170,000 has been collected ; 
£49,500 has been expended in litigation and its consequences ; 
prodigious waste has been occasioned by mismanagement; not 
one farthing has reached the general creditors, and the balance 
in hand does not amount to £8,000.— Mr. Fane, on the Reform 
of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


Teacuinc Brewinc.—Brewing it seems is now reduced to 
an “art,” and practical men are advertising to the world their 
talents in this body and soul destroying business. The following 
isa specimen from one of the Lincoln papers :—‘* Brewing,— 
As the season is fast approaching when strong, soft, and fine- 
flavoured ale, for the Autumn and Winter, as well as fine, lively, 
drinking table beer, for the Spring and Summer, should 
be brewed, Mr. , of — , offers his services (from 
practical knowledge) to brew such beverage for those who may 
be pleased to employ him, he having a perfect knowledge of the 
mode of converting malt and hops to the greatest advantage for 
his employers. —Charges, 3s. 6d. per quarter, with the usual 
perquiste of yeast.—N.B. The art of brewing taught. 


Suicipes By Frre.— Amidst the various modes of self-destruc- 
tion, it is said that there have been only three instances of self- 


|| destruction by fire—that of the philosopher Empedocles, who 


threw himself into the crater of Mount /Etna; that of a French- 
man, who, in imitation of the former, precipitated himself, in 
1830, into the crater of Vesuvius; and that of an Englishman, 
who, about thirty years back, jumped into the furnace of a forge. 


A Stncie Man Tro Revreve tue Poor.—In a certain paper 
I notice an advertisement for a person to perform the joint duties 
of schoolmaster and relieving officer for one of the Unions. The 
general duties of the Relieving Officer, it is said, are to receive, 
examine into, and report all applications for relief, and to ad- 
minister and keep an account thereof in the prescribed forms.— 
The average weekly number of out-door paupers in the parish is 
about 75. The person is to be an active, intelligent, and a single 
man. Now I know that a single man may afford to do the werk for 
a less sum than a man witha family, but how a single man can un- 
derstand the wants of the poor, or have a competent knowledge 
of family affairs, I am at a loss to understand, 


Tus Pecutianrtries or Man.—Philosophers have puzzled 
themselves how to define man so as to distinguish him from other 
animals, Burke says ** Man is an animal that cooks his victuals.” 
—Dr. A. Smith remarks, that ‘‘ Man is an animal that makes bar- 
gains: no other animal does—one dog does not change a bone 
with another.” —Others distinguish man as “‘ a laughing animal.” 


Tne VaAtvue or Exercy.—He who, by an intellectual and 
moral energy, awakens kindred energy in others, touches springs 
of infinite power, gives impulse to faculties to which no bound can 
be prescribed—begins an action which will never end. One 
great and kindling thought from a retired and obscure person 
may live when thrones are fallen, and the memory of those who 
filled them obliterated; and, like an undying fire, may illuminate 
and quicken all future generations. 
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SunpAy SwHavrinec, carried ‘on as a business, cannot be an 
advantage or convenience to any party, and must, to say the . least 
of it, be a great drawback upon the comfort and religious duties 
of barbers. At Wakefield a consultation has been held upon 
the subject, by the barbers, a majority of whom are for the 
abolition of the practice. 


Gamine.—One consequence of closing the Paris gaming houses, 
it is said, will be an influx of foreign blacklegs and swindlers into 
the British mietropolis. Is this class of our fellow creatures inca- 
pable of being improved? If not, as it had been strongly re- 
commended to send missonaries to France, it seems a fortunate 
movement on the part of these wicked characters, for they may 
now be taught in London at a less expence. 


INTEMPERANCE tN Dustrn.—There are at present upwards 
of one thousand three hundred public houses in Dublin, and up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty new applications were lately 
made for opening others. 


So mucu ror Tre-ToTALism.—The quarry men in one esta- 
blishment in Wales, lately procured, in one of their quarterly 
settlings, the sum of one thousand one hundred sovereigns, which 
two thousand five hundred workmen had saved among them, by 
the adoption of the total-abstinence principle. 


Anecpore or Dr. Franxuix.—Dr. Franklin says he dined, 
on one occasion, with some friends, and that they locked the door, 
and made him drink to excess. In about a month after, the Dr. 
invited the same party, to dine at his own house, and, after they 
had satisfied themselves, he ordered in legs of beef and mutton, 
when they were in expectation of the wine. They were surprised. 
They looked at him, and he looked at them. Atter locking the 
door, he said, ‘‘ Don’t be surprised, gentlemen; when I dined 
with you, you made me drink, whether I would or not; now I 
shall make you eat, whether you will or not.” 


Don’t Quarret.—One of the easiest, the most common, and 
the most perfectly foolish things in the world, is to quarrel, no 
matter with whom,—man, woman, or child ; or on what pretence, 
provocation, or occasion soever. There is no kind of necessity 
for it, and no species or degree of benefit to be derived from it. 
And yet, strange as the fact may be, theologians quarrel, and 
politicians quarrel, lawyers, doctors, and ministers quarrel, printers 
and editors quarrel, the church quarrels, and the state quarrels, 
nations, tribes, and corporations quarrel, men, women, and 
children quarrel, dogs and cats, birds and beasts quarrel, about 
all manner of things, and on all manner of occasions. 


WitiiAm Penn on Marrrace.—Do thou be wise: prefera 
person before money—virtue before beauty—the mind before the 
body : then thou hast a friend, a companion, a second self—one 
that*bears an equal share with thee in thy toils and troubles, 


Ow tHe Menits of Prepecessors.—A widow and a govern- 
ment are ready, upon all occasions, to tax the new husband and 
the new prince with the merits of their predecessors, unless the 
former husband was hanged, and the former king sent to grass; 
and then they bid them take fair warning by their destiny. — Tom 
Brown. 


Fatra.-—The human mind is so mutable, that no individual can 
fix a standard of his own faith, much less can he commission 
another to establish one for him and his posterity. And this 
power would in no hands be so dangerous, as in those of the 
statesman or priest who has the folly and presumption to think 
himself qualified to exercise it.— Percival. 


War anv Waste or Timper.—A regular seventy-four gun 
ship requires three thousand oaks to build her; these trees would 
take one hundred acres for their growth, and would be nearly one 
hundred years in coming to maturity—three thousand oaks would 
timber one thousand cottages for as many industrious families, 
who would add to the national wealth by their useful pursuits ; 
and this would be a far more profitable way of disposing of oak 
timber. 


Lacontcs.—Never put off till to-morrow, what you can do 
to-day.—Never trouble others to do what you can do yourself.— 
Never spend your money before you have it.—Never buy what 
you do not want because it is cheap.—Pride costs us more than 
hunger, thirst, and cold.—We never repent of having eaten too 
little. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly—How much 
pain those evils cost us which have never happened !—Take things 
always by their smooth handle.—When angry, count ten before 
you speak; if very angry, a hundred.—It is not happiness to 
live long, nor to die soon; he only is truly happy who lives long 
enough to die well.—When a man owns himself to have been in 
error, it is but telling you in other words, that he is wiser than 
he was.—Renewed friendships are to be conducted with greater 
nicety than such as have never been broken off.—Reserved 
prudence is to be preferred to loquacious folly. 











A TEMPERANCE HYMN. 


Great Founder of our Cause, look down, 
And bless our labours as thine own ; 

Our common foe drive far away, 

And bid fair Temp’rance bear the sway. 


A tyrant had usurp’d her throne, 

Beneath whose rule the world did groan : 
Bid Temp’rance now resume her reign, 
And earth’s dread waste shall bloom again. 


Bright earnests of success are given; 
Myriads shine forth, like stars in Heaven, 
Resolved our flag shall be unfurl'd 

Till Temp’rance triumph o’er the world. 


Columbia's sons are foremost seen— 
In front of battle they have been; 
Next, Albion, with her dauntless band, 
Burning for glory, takes her stand. 


Go with us up to battle, Lord— 

The tyrant mocks—gird on thy sword ; 
Our’s is a tried, a valorous host, 

But thou must lead, or we are lost. 


O, breathe thy spirit on our cause, 
And we shall vanquish all our foes ; 
Let truth with knowledge fly abroad, 
Till all own thee, our patron—God, 
Nemo. 















A THOUGHT ON GAMING. 


To gild o'er avarice with a specious name, 
To suffer torment while for sport you game, 
Time to reverse, and order to defy, 

To make your temper subject to a dye, 

To curse your fate for each unlucky throw, 
Your reason, sense, and prudence to forego, 
To call each Power infernal to your part, 

To sit with anxious eyes and aching heart, 
Your fortune, time, and health to throw away, 
Is what our modern men of taste call Play. 


Cuartrs WHALEY. 





TO A LADY WHO ASKED WHAT LIFE WAS. 


"Tis not because I breathe and eat, 
*Tis not because a vigorous heat 
Drives round my blood, and does impart 
Motion to my pulse and heart, 

*Tis not such proofs as these can give 
Any assurance that I live. 

No, no, to live is to enjoy ; 

What mars our bliss does life destroy. 
The days which pass without content 
Are not lived properly, but spent. 
Who says the damned in hell do live ? 
That word we to the blessed give ; 
The sum of all whose happiness 

We by the name of life express— 
Well, then, if this account be true, 
May I not hope to live with you. 


The Cambrian. 


NOTICES. 

It may be necessary to state that though, when circumstances will admit, | 
am not opposed to controversy, it is generally so interminable, and would 
encroach so much upon the room intended for other purposes, that the 
plan I intend to pursue in conducting the Moral Reformer, is to write 
and select such articles, as I think are best calculated to be useful to my 
readers, leaving others to controvert them through any other medium 
they may think proper. Should the writer of an * explanation” be disss- 
tisfied with this decision, let me ask, were I to apply for the pulpit he 
occupies in order to oppose his doctrine; what would be his answer! 
The same answer I hope will satisfy him in soliciting the use of my 
columns. If however, at any time I should put forth any mis-statement 3 
to facts, I shall feel a pleasure in being cerrected, and shall publish the 
same. ’ 

The last number completed part II. which with the back nnmbers may be 
had through every bookseller in the kingdom. The whole of the numbers 
are in course of being stereotyped, so that any delay that may be created 
by some being sold out, will shortly be remedied. 
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